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INTRODUCTION 


Public education has made great progress 
im the last few decades. Practically all the 
youth of the land between the ages of six and six- 
teen are attending school. Educators have been 
constantly at work seeking to arrive at valid ob- 
jectives for education, and the means and materials 
best suited to secure the objectives set up. 


But in the meantime religious education has 
not kept pace with its sister. The Sunday school 
has been the chief agency of the church for reli- 
gious education. This has meant that as a rule only 
one hour a week has been given to the religious nur- 
ture of the child. Furthermore, it is only recently 
that any attempts have been made to study the cur- 
riculum and teaching methods of religious education 
in the light of our present knowledge of the psychol- 
ogy of the learning process and these attempts have 
been few and inadequate. 


The week day church school has developed as 
a protest against the existing status of religious 
education. It has rapidly grown from small begin- 
nings to six thousand centers throughout the United 
States, and still it is spreading. It would appear 
that there is a great future for this new child of 
the church. 


But while great strides have been taken in 
the growth of the institution, no proportionate ef- 
forts have been made to create for it a curriculum 
based upon a modern conception of the learning proc- 
ess, or to provide objectives other than those set 
up for the prevailing Sunday school. It is with 
this problem that this paper is concerned, seeking 
to survey briefly existing conditions relative to 
objectives and curricula in week day chureh schools, 
to evaluate them, to set up a valid basis and ob- 
jective for the curriculum, and to consider some of 
the problems involved in the process of curriculum 
construction. The final solution of the problem is 
not to be expected in the scope of such a paper as 
this. That will come only after years of research 
and practical experimenting on the part of many work- 


ers in the field of religious education. 
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CHAPTER I 


The Advent and Importance of the Week Day Church 
School Movement 


The Causes of the Advent of the Movement 


The Week Day Church School movement is the 
youngest, and yet in many ways one of the most vig- 
Orous and healthy of the efforts of the church to 
pass on to its youth the religious inheritance in- 
trusted to it. The American principle of separa- 
tion of church and state has made it imperative that 
some arrangement should be effected that will insure 
moral and religious instruction to our children out- 
side the jurisdiction of the school. The Week Day 
Chureh §chool is the result. 


The immediate causes of the advent of the 
movement are many. Perhaps the most pressing was 
the growing consciousness on the part of both church 
and the school, of the need of American youth for 
more religious and moral education to offset the pres- 
ent day tendency toward moral and religious apathy. 
While one would naturally suppose that the church 
would be the most interested party in effecting the 
establishment of such a movement, it is interesting 
to note that in many communities it has been the 
school authorities who have first sensed the need, and 
taken steps toward the effecting of a solution. Schools 
today are trying to educate "for all of life," but they 
soon find that morals are so vitally tied up with re- 
ligion that the two cannot be separated and that both 
are part of life. It being impossible to teach reli- 
gion in the schools, school men, being concerned with 
the welfare of the child, and society are among the 
most interested in promoting week day schools of re- 
ligion. 


There has been of late a growing spirit of dis- 
satisfaction with the wore ies the Sunday School as an 
educational institution. ‘1) Limited time, poor teach- 


1 Some (i.e. Betts) even go so far as to say that 
the Sunday school is doomed as an educational factor 
in American church life. 
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ing, faulty curriculum, and inadequate equipment are 
some of the explanations advanced for the inadequate 
educational caliber of the work of the Sunday schools. 
This dissatisfaction with the Sunday school has been 
one of the factors that has aided the growth and ex- 
tension of week day church schools, for there is a 
widespread feeling among educators and churchmen, that 
the methods and processes of education are applicable 
to religion and it is therefore considered desirable 
and imperative that the work of religious education 

be placed upon a sound educational footing. In this 
regard, Protestantism has certainly lagged behind 
Catholicism, for the latter with its well-organized 
parochial schools has long been attempting to meet 
this felt need for more religious education. We may 
well learn a lesson from them, and seek to coordinate 
the church's work for children, and place it upon an 
educational basis. But in a nation where state schools 
are established, it is an economic waste to maintain 

a separate system of parochial schools, so the best so- 
lution to our problem so far seems to be the week day 
church schools. 


How The Movement Began 


Perhaps the first attempt to supplement the 
work of the Sunday school and so meet the need for 
more religious education, was the daily vacation Bible 
school, first organized in 1900-1901, by Boville and 
Vaughn, in New York City and Truax Prairie,Wisconsin. 
"The underlying principle was to use vacation time for 
a period of from ten days to six weeks for school work 
in the field of religious education." (1) phe movement 
spread rapidly and by 1921 there were 270,000 pupils 
reached by these schools. The success of this move- 
ment encouraged leaders and became in many communities 
the forerunner of week day church schools. 


Another forerunner of week day church schools 
was the various plans for school credit for Bible 
study. In most cases credit was given to pupils (usu- 
ally limited to those in high school) for work done 
outside of school hours, in the fields of Biblical 
History and literature. Examinations, covering a set 


(1) Brown - "A History of Religious Education" p.198 
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syllabus had to be passed by the pupil, before credit 
was given. The amount of credit alloyed was usually 
very limited. In the North Dakota plan high schol 
credit was given up to one half unit, based on a syl- 
labus prepared by the state board of educeyien. The 
movement was started in 1911. Colorado developed 

a similar plan starting a year earlier (1910) with 
normal school students and gradually getting down into 
the high schools. In this case the state Sunday school 
commission worked out the syllabus. This movement has 
spread into many states. In some it has grown, in 
others it has languished. It was soon found, however, 
that this plan of credit for Bible study was not the 
short cut to adequate religious education that some 
thought it would be. 


The first really serious attempt at what would 
now be called (89 Day Religious Education was under- 
taken in Utah, in 1912, by the church of the Latter 
Day Saints. Permanent buildings, with regular school 
equipment were erected by the church, near or adjoin- 
ing the high school plant. Here instruction was of- 
fered, outside of school hours in Old and New Testament 
and church history and doctrine, by teachers who were 
academically as well trained as the regular teachers 
in,the high school. The first two courses receive 
credit in the schools. The latter does not. In 1921 
there were 3,400 as 8 ae in those schools and they 
are still growing. 


(1) Brown: -"A History of Religious Education” pp.201-2 


Stout: -"Organization ami Administration of Reli- 
gious Education” pp. 117-19 


(2) Brown:--"A History of Religious Education” pp.202- 04 


Stout:- "Organization and Administration of Re- 
ligious Education" 


(3) Brown:- "A History of Religious Education” pp.212-13 


(4) Religious Education. February, 1922. p. 54 
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The next experiment in week day religious ed- 
ucation was attempted at Gary, Indiana in 1913, 
under the guidance of the superintendent of schools. 
Mr. Wm. Wirt. Children were to be released during 
school hours for religious instruction. Until 1918, 
each denomination had its own school and curriculum. 
At that time, five of the Protestant denominations 
united to form a Community Board of Religious Educa- 
tion, and a common curriculum and system of schools. 
In 1922 these schools were serving 3,100 children. 


Since 1913 (2) the week day church school 
movement has spread rapidly, especially in the Middle 
West and in the Middle Atlantic States, and in 1923 
there were schools in thirty-three states of the 
Union. In 1918 there were 50 schools, in 1920,265 
schools, in 1923, 300 schools, and in 1925, over 1,000 
schools and centers, with the list constantly growing. 
Week day church schools are here to stay, that is evi- 
dent. Now let us turn our attention to the question 
of how these schools are organized and administered. 


Types of Week Day Church School Systems 


; It is claimed a its advocates that the In- 
dividual Church type (5) of school embraces about two- 
fifths of the schools at present in existence. 4 
This type of school is just what its name implies, a 
school independently organized, administered and fi- 
nanced by a local church. It aims to care for its 
own constituency. It is found in all denominations 
but mainly in those churches which stress denomina- 
tional loyalty. The commission on week day church 
schools, of the Presbyterian Board of Publication and 
Sabbath schools is attempting to foster this type of 
school in preference to all others, among its con- 
stituency, with no little success. 


(1) Brown: "History of Religious Education" pp.205-10 
Cope: "Week Day Church School” pp. 56-66 
Bourne: The Gary Schools 


(2) These facts and figures are taken from Cope: "Week 
Day Religious Education”; The Int. Journal of Re- 
ligious Education,March 1925, p. 21, and a personal 
letter to the writer from the general secretary of 
the Religious Education Association. 


(3 )gope: "Week Day Religious Education" pp. 184-35 


(4) cope: "Week Day Religious Education” p.175 


In some communities, certain churches of a 
single denomination have cooperated to organize and 
maintain week day schools of religion. This type 
is usually called the cooperating denominational 
type, and like the first type mentioned is limited 
7 those churches which stress denominational loy- 
alty. 


The Federated denominational type is found to 
work ad nf ably in a@ few communities, especially 
Salina, Kansas. Here each church operates its own 
school, with its own curriculum. Children are ex- 
cused one hour a week on school time to attend the 
church schools, but if the privilege is to be con- 
tinued the churches must satisfy the superintendent 
of schools that they are supplying adequate equipment, 
adequate courses of study and trained teachers, and 
must submit to supervision of teaching by the school 
authorities. There are fifteen churches and nine de- 
nominations cooperating in this enterprise. There is 
a general Board of Religious Education, with two rep- 
resentatives from each of the cooperating churches, 
which sets up standards, but in no way fixes the cur- 
riculum, Several other communities have now followed 
the lead of Salina, and have effected similar organi- 
zations for week day religious instruction. 


The Interdenominational cooperating type is a 
form of organization that is found to be BT EEbLy 
suited to the needs of a growing number of communities. 
There are many variations of the type, but in general 
we may say tht it is marked by a governing board of 
religious education representing the churches uniting 
in the enterprise; a city system of interdenomination- 
al schools with a common curriculum, under the guid- 
ance of a paid director and financed by the churches 
cooperating. ) Some operate on released time, as 
Gary, Indiana, and others like Berkeley, California, 
operate after school hours. 


There have been attempts at strictly non-denom- 
inational types of schools. One such attempt to or- 
ganize a purely community system was made under Dr. 


Athearn at Malden, Massachusetts, but it soon was con- 


(1) Bulletin of Salina Board of Religious Education, 
September, 1924. "Week Day Religious Instruction” 


Some other communities using variations of this plan 
are, Van Wert, the Calumet District Schools, and Oak 
Park. There are others but these are schools which 

are representative of the type. 
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verted into the inter-denominational cooperating type. 
The New York Protestant Teachers Association (public 
school) operates a system of schools on strictly non- 
sectarian lines in New York City, reaching several hun- 
dred children. In Oregon, schools may be operated on 

a strictly non-sectarian basis, taught by teachers who 
hold a certificate to teach in such schools (based upon 
an examination), ied 4 by the state superintendent of 
public instruction. The course of study or syllabus 
is also issued by the state superintendent's office, 
that it may be made doubly sure that there is no sec- 
tarian influence in it. Most non-denominational schools 
or systems are weak for want of leadership and financial 
aid. 


Another type which we will for convenience call 
the Community - Individual denomination type, is so or- 
ganized that there are both community schools for the 
children of certain cooperating denominations, and in- 
dividual schools for children of churches that do not 
desire to cooperate. This plan has worked successfully 
in Toledo, Ohio, for over four years, with a gradual 
tendency for the individual church schools to merge 
with the commnity schools. 


Present and Future Importance of the Movement 


The continued interest in, and demand for more 
week day religious education, as evidenced by the tre- 
mendous growth of the movement and the growing body of 
literature on the subject,are evidence that the move- 
ment is here to stay. From such sources of informa- 
tion as are now available, it is evident that the in- 
dividual church type, and the inter-denominational 
type of schools or systems are in the majority and that 
the tendency in communities organizing for week day re- 
ligious instruction is to follow one or the other of 
these plans. Wherever week day church school work is 
being undertaken, no matter what the plan of organiza- 
tion may be, there is a decided tendency toward plac- 
ing the work done on a sound educational basis. In 
some. conservative communities, the attempt to do this 
has met with rebuff and in some cases with failure, 
but in the main, the leaders of the movement desire 
that it shall be avowedly an educational as well as 4 
religious movement. 


ee Se 


(1) See - Bulletin - issued by Oregon State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, Salem, Oregon, 
"Course of Study for Week Day Religious School” 
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And what of the future of the week day church 
schools? They are as yet so young that it is too soon 
to tell, but there seems to be unanimity of opinion on 
the part of both public school educators and religious 
educators that the movement has a great future. Some 
men even go so far as to predict that it will only be 
a matter of time before it will supplant the Sunday 
School as the chief educational agency of the church. 
Others, equally qualified to sneak, feel that it will 
never more than supplement the Sunday School. A few 
ardent advocates of the public school feel that ina 
decade or two the public school will have taken over 
the week day church school, and added its work to the 
public school curriculum. In a nation where church 
and state are separated, however, this is a very un- 
likely outcome. 


The week day church school is as yet young and 
is largely inthe experimental stage of its develop- 
ment, but it is, in the opinion of many, the most 
healthy of the educational agencies of the church at 
present, and has a great future before it. 
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CHAPTER IT 


Current Week Day Church School Objectives 


and Curricula 


In religious education, as in general educa- 
tion or in any other field of endeavor, purposes or 
Objectives determine the method and materials to be 
employed in the realization of those objectives. 
While purpose would perhaps be a better term to use 
when dealing with persons as we do in religious edu- 
cation, objective has become so much a part of the 
nomenclature of modern education that it seems best 
to use it throughout this discussion. 


Present Objectives 


There is little unity of opinion regarding 
objectives among those who are engaged in the task 
of guiding existing experiments in week day reli- 
gious education. This fact is certified by the di- 
vergent aims expressed in the discussion on this 
very subject at the Chicago Porras 92 of the Reli- 
gious Education Association in 1922./1) 


One of the most important reasons for this 
divergence of aims on the part of leaders of the 
week day church school movement is, of course, that 
the movement is still in the experimertal stage. 
This helps to account for aims, as well as methods, 
being in a state of flux. Another explanation of 
divergent aims lies in the varied localities, con- 
stituencies, and plans of organization where week 
day schools are in operation. 


fa) - 
Church School Magazine - September,1922. p. 543 
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In order to illustrate the widely varying 
aims of leaders of the week aay chureh school move- 
ment, a few are here quoted.'- "Christian nur- 


ture is our big aim." "The name, 'WWeek Day Reli- 
gious Education' is a misnomer; it should be 'Week 
Day instruction in the Bible.'" "That we may know 


the Word of God, and develop the child into a Christ- 
like being.” "The promotion of Christian citizen- 
ship." "Behavior is the main goal in week day in- 
struction.” "The aim of the week day church school 
is to remedy the deféct in our general educational 
scheme.” "The two aims uppermost in the minds of 
the church going public are, the teaching of the 
Bible and the leading of boys and girls into some 
form of unique Christian experience and activity." 
Many more of these aims might be quoted but these are 
sufficient to show the wide divergence of opinion in 
this matter. 


After a wide study of many aims, it is evi- 
dent that the most predominant objective seems to be 
imparting to the child a knowledge of the Bible. 

Many stop there, though some aim at the formation of 
Christian character as a result of a knowledge of the 
Bible. This aim, in one or the other of these two 
forms seems to be the prevailing one in the minds of 
most directors of week day church schools. 


There are those who claim that considering the 
differences in religious opinion in different parts 
of the country (and even within a local community), 
and the varied forms of organization at present em- 
ployed that it is impossible to effect anything like 
@ common objective for all our week day church schools. 
And yet, can we not lay down general objectives for 
all our schools, leaving the more specific applica- 
tions and interpretations of that objective to the lo- 
cal communities? This is a question which we shall 
have to face further on in our discussion. 


Present Day Curricula 


There are as. many definitions of the term 
curriculum, as there are educators, it would seem, 
but for the purposes of this section of our dis- 


ee 


(1) ghurch School Magazine - September, 1922. p. 543 
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cussion, we shall use the term to imply those ma- 
terials or subjects that are organized for and 
taught in our week day church schools. 


What are the materials upon which our week 
day church schools are basing their teaching today?! 1) 
In the first place we may assert with confidence, 
that few if any systems or schools have found what 
they consider an entirely satisfactory curriculum. 
There is a great tendency to experiment, here as in 
the field of organization and administration. 


Some schools are following the regular denom- 
inational editions of the International Graded Se- 
ries, using the week day period to supplement the 
regular Sunday lesson. This plan is practically lim- 
ited to the local church type of school. 


Other schools are using outlines prepared by 
local directors, teachers or boards of religious ed- 
ucation. A few such outlines are frankly based upon 
the International Graded Series, but the majority Bye 
Original outlines based primarily upon the Bible. | 


In North Dakota, Colorado and Oregon, schools 
are required (if they are to receive credit for their 
work) to follow a syllabus sent out by the State De- 
partment of Education, though in Colorado the State 
Sunday School Association cooperates in the prepara- 
tion of the same. 


A great many schools are making use of the in- 
creasing body of commercial curricula. Some are fol- 
lowing a single series, while others, desiring to 
experiment further, are attempting to build an eclec- 
tic curriculum with parts from as many as two or three 
series, or they combine commercial with loca] outlines. 
Oak Park, Illinois, uses commercial material, except 


ft See - Cope: "Week Day Religious Education" pp.46-48. 
The information given here is gathered from the above 
source, and from personal correspondence between the 
writer and the directors of many week day church schools. 


(2) phe curriculum of the Berkeley Week Day Church Schools 
is a good example of the latter plan. 
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for the fourth grade, for which they have their own 
outlines. Van Wert, Ohio, uses the Gary Leaflets 
for grades one to six, University of Chicago Series 
for grades seven and eight and has locally made out- 
lines for the ninth grade. Toledo, uses Scribner's 
‘The Junior Bible Teacher', for grades three to six, 
and University of Chicago material for the high 
school grades. In Salina, Kansas, each individual 
church uses the material it prefers, some using de- 
nominational, others commercial, and still others 
local outlines. At Naperville, Illinois, the 
Abingdon Series are used throughout the schools, 
from grade one, through eight. In Kansas City, 
Kansas, each church uses its denominational material, 
and certain supplemental local material is also used 
throughout the system. 


We shall next consider available commercial 
curricula. (1 This material may be divided for 
the sake of convenience, into denominational publish- 
ing house series, and non-denominational publishers! 
series. We shall consider denominational material 
first. 


The Westminster Lessons, are published by the 
Board of Publication and Sabbath Schools of the 
Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A. under the editor- 
ship of Rev. W. A. Squires. The material is entirely 
Biblical, and is organized into three lessons for 
each week, one to impart information, the second to 
afford training in worship,and the third to give op- 
portunity for expressional activities. The Sunday 
School hour, under this plan is to be given over en- 
tirely to worship. One great fault with this series 
is that there is a failure to adequately unify or co- 
ordinate the work of these three periods. 


The Baptist Week Day Series is simply supple- 
mental Iessons based upon ‘a keystone Series which 
in turn is built upon the International Graded out- 
lines. The week day work is supplemental to the 


Sunday work. 


The Lutheran Graded Series are based upon the 


Lutheran church year. They are entirely Biblio- 


knowledge centered and cannot be used outside the 
lutheran denominations. 


(1) (a) Betts -The Curriculum of Religious Educa- 
tion,pp. 351-528 
(b) Cope - The Week Day Church School, pp.125-134 
(c) Young - Week Day Church School Method, pp.68-74 


The Christian Nurture Series, of the Hpis- 
copal church is built around the Episcopal church 
year and was primarily planned to serve Sunday 
Schools only, but is in use in some week day schools. 
There is a decided ecclesiastical emphasis, and the 
aim of the series is avowedly to impart information 
regarding the Church and the Bible. 


There are several series based upon the out- 
lines of the International Graded Series, released 
y several denominations, primarily intended for use 
in the Sunday School, but some of these series are 
being used in week day schools. The Congregational, 
Methodist (North and South), Baptist (North and 
South), Disciples and other churches issue such se- 
ries. ; 


The Beacon Series, published by the Unitarian 
church, was primarily intended for Sunday school work 
in that denomination, but is being used for week day 
work by some of the more liberal evangelical churches. 
The outstanding feature of this series is its empha- 
sis upon moral and ethical rather than religious val- 
ues. 


There are four non-denominational series pub- 
lished by commercial publishing houses. The Gary 
Leaflets,are published by the Abingdon Press and are 
based upon outlines prepared by the teaching staff 
of the Gary Week Day Church Schools. The material 
is organized so that the lessons come on separate 
sheets, there being one for the pupils and another for 
the teacher. The Gary Leaflets are in use in Gary, 
Van Wert, Ohio, ad other centers. As one examines 
them, he is struck with the similarity of this ma- 
terial with the International Graded Series,regarding 
both content and organization. The content is at 
least 90% Biblical, and is organized with a view to 
securing a knowledge of the Bible, primarily. 


The Constructive Series, issued by the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, is primarily planned for 
use in Sunday school, but may be and is used in week 
day church schools. There is every evidence of sound 
scholarship in the series but the material is, on the 
whole, too advanced for the age for which it is in- 
tended. The compilers knew their material, without 
a doubt, but one wonders whether they knew children. 
The organization of the series clearly shows that the 
aim here also is a thorough knowledge of the Bible. 
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The Completely Graded Series, is published by 
Seribner's, for purely commercial reasons. Here again 
is a series intended for use in Sunday schools. The 
text for teachers of beginners, by Miss Rankin, is ex- 
cellent! One could hardly ask for anything better. 

But the entire series does not measure up to this fird 
book. There seems to be a lack of unity and progress 
in the series. Por instance, during the entire Junior 
period there is nothing mt Biblical material, and then 
immediately there is no Biblical work whatever in the 
Junior High School period. One wonders, why such a 
jump. This series is not quite so Biblio-knowledge 
centric, as some of the other series, but still there 
is little place made in the curriculum for expressional 
activities and worship. 


The Abingdon Week Day Series, published by the 
Abingdon Press, are the only texts, except the Gary 
Leaflets that are designed for use in week day church 
schools. One of the unique features of this series 
is that each student is to be supplied with a text- 
book, while the teacher has a supplemental text. All 
books are bound in permanent cloth bindings. The se- 
ries, as a whole, does not use too much Biblical ma- 
terial. In fact, one can safely say that this series 
is the best of the commercial texts now available. 
Still, in common with most all other series, knowledge 
is the goal to be sought after. | 


Evaluation of Existing Curricula 


Before we attempt to evaluate or criticise the 
existing curricula of the week day church school move- 
ment we must pause and recognize the fact that these 
published series and local outlines are honest at- 
tempts to meet a pressing need, and that the authors 
themselves would be the last to claim perfection for 
their products, and further we must recognize also 
that curriculum construction as well as organization 
and administration, are still in the experimental 
stage. Realizing this we shall not be likely to judge 
harshly or unreasonably. 


But granted all this is true, the existing cur- 
ricula of week day church schools, and in fact of all 
religious education, is inadequate. It is inadequate, 
for two reasons. In the first place, curriculum 
builders have been more prone to follow the traditions 
of the past in their work than to keep pace with the 
modern educational science of curriculum construction. 
They have been more concerned with exalting a knowledge 
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of the Bible than they have been with creating Chris- 
tian character, and where they have been concerned 

with the latter they have taken it for granted that 
Biblical knowledge is always the best method of achiev- 
ing the end in view. In the second place, religious 
education curriculum builders have not kept pace with 
modern psychology. In consequence the psychology be- 
hind many of our curricula is faulty. It has not been 
realized that the general discipline theory has been 
shown to be relatively unimportant in the learning 
process. This adherence to an old and doubtful psy- 
chology has resulted in making Biblical knowledge the 
goal, and means of our curricula. It is fallacious 

to suppose that knowledge is the main goal of educa- 
tion; and so of religious education. Education is for 
all of life, and religious education is for more abun- 
dant life. Life is not entirely a matter of intellect, 
but also of emotion and will, and neitle r will knowl- 
edge necessarily result in right attitudes or action. 
And yet from a study of present day religious curricula 
one would be led to suppose that such is the case. The 
theory behind it is wrong, and consequently the aims 
are inadequate. 


But what is a valid theory for the curriculun. 
and what. shall be our aim in religious education? To 
this problem we shall address ourselves in the next 
chapter. . 
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CHAPTER III 


The Basis and Objectives of the Curriculum 
Se eedeieee ee 
The Old Subject Centered Basis and Objective 


For years, even for centuries one might say, 
knowledge has been the objective of education. 
"Knowledge is power,” has been the cry, and men have 
striven for knowledge as they have striven for gold. 
The public school system took this objective over 
from the old dame schools and academies of the sev- 
enteenth and eighteenth centuries, and they in their 
turn took this goal from the Universities of Medieval 
Europe. Religious education naturally followed the 
lead of secular education, andi placed the emphasis 
in its work upon the attainment of a fund of informa- 
tion. In the case of religious education, however, 
this objective (in Protestant circles at least) has 
been largely limited to knowledge of the Bible. 


The theory behind this knowledge objective in 
education has been called the "Ideo-motor theory”. 
The proponents of this theory claim that the mind 
first grasps reality and then acts upon it. It is 
very closely related to the "general discipline the- 
ory",which holds that an ability learned in one field 
is carried over into another field. For instance, if 
one learns to concentrate in doing a mathematical 
problem, he is thereby helped to concentrate when 
studying geography. One can easily see how character 
can be formed as a result of diligent study, if these 
two theories are valid, and this was in fact the con- 
tention of educators and religious educators of a few 
decades ago. All that was necessary was that the child 
should be instructed, and ipso facto, character would 
be the result.. Because the child studied about 
Abraham's hospitality to strangers at Mamre, it was 
taken for granted that the child would be kind to all 


strangers. 


But this subject centered curriculum has broken 
down, first in public schools, and to some extent in 
church schools. The reasons for this breakdown are 
two. In the first place, it has been discovered that 
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the "Ideo-motor theory", and the "general discipline 
theory” are faulty.(1 Psychologists are fairly well 
agreed today that learning is largely specific,rather 
than general, and that self-activity as a result of 
adequate motivation, is the only guarantee of effective 
learning. As some one has expressed it, "there is no 
impression without expression." In other words, learn- 
ing involves an act of the will; it is achieving and 
achieving implies doing. In the second place, certain 
practical results of the subject centered curriculum 
have worked toward its downfall. We have found that 
the child is aaeuree i? uninterested in the subject 
matter presented, 2) (because he sees no practical re- 
sults as a possible outcome of learning the required 
material), and consequently he does not learn rapidly. 
Furthermore, it is a matter of common knowledge among 
educators of late, that knowledge (ideas) 8 Res neces- 
sarily result in desired motives or conduct. ) 


As a result of the breakdown of the subject- 
knowledge curriculum in education there has come about 
a shifting of emphasis in two directions, from the sub- 
ject to the child, and from knowledge to experience 
and conduct. In public schools (especially in ele- 
mentary schools) this shift is becoming progressively 
realized, but in the majority of our religious schools 
we are still far behind the public schools, as even a 
cursory glance at the divergent aims of those who are 
guiding week day religious education today (as quoted 
in chapter two) will show. This means that we must re- 
shape the basis and objectives upon which are built the 
curricula of our week day church schools. 


The Child Centered Basis and Objective 


Our real concern as Christian teachers is in the 
child,and not in subject matter, no matter how inter- 
esting or supposedly sacred it may be. Wothing was so 
sacred to Jesus that it became more important in His mind 


(1) after years of experimenting Thorndike of Columbia 
has shown that conclusively both these theories have 
been relied upon entirely too heavily,without com- 
mensurate results. See -Thorndike -"Educational 
Psychology". 

(2) see - Dewey - "Interest and Effort in Education”. 

(3) The large number of highly educated persons in our 
penitentiaries is ample proof of this statement. 
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than persons. He was supremely interested in people. 
We also must teach children, ani not subjects. hen 
they become our chief concern, subjects become not 
ends, but means to an end. 


The needs of children now, as we are dealing 
with them (not at some future stage in their develop- 
oe Arege we expect will occur), must be the real 

asis of the curriculum, and our objective shall be 
leading children to will, and so to live effectively, 
the Christian way of life. With this as our first 
basis and objective, in religious education,we are 
following Jesus as the Master Teacher in the emphasis 
He places upon personality as the supreme value in 
life, and we are pedagogically and psychologically 
on a § ie footing, in basing our objective on the 
will. 


What will be the result for religious educa- 
tion if we accept this as one of our underlying bases, 
and one of the goals toward which we shall strive? 

In the first place,it will mean a re-vamping of all 
our courses and a shifting of emphasis from subject 
matter (in this case mainly Biblical subject matter), 
to the child and his needs. This will not be an easy 
task nor one that can be accomplished quickly. In 
the second place it will mean educating teachers and 
parents so thatthey will come to understand and ac- 
cept this new point of view. This will likely prove 
to be a more difficult task than some would suppose 

it to be, especially where parents are involved. [In 
many cases it is found that it is the parents who are 
most interested and insistent that the week day church 
school shall have as its main objective, imparting to 
the child a thorough knowledge of the Bible, for the 
older generation, in the main, still considers knowl- 
edge, and especially Biblical knowledge a sound and 
effective basis for the formation of character. But 
the public schools are gradually but very effectively, 
by means of Parent-Teachers Associations and other 
agencies educating parents to the new basis and ob- 
jective in education. If the public school can do 
this,there is no reason why schools of religion should 
not also attempt it, and be successful in the under- 


taking. 


(1) 


Furthermore it was Jesus who said "He that doeth 
the will, shall know... ." John 7:17. 
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The Activity or Experience Basis and Objective 


The first and ultimate objective for reli- 
gious education, we have just said, is Christian 
Character. Character is to be judged by correct mo- 
tives, such motives result under normal circumstances 
in Christian conduct, which after all is the only 
tangible measure we possess for judging a person's 
motives and character. So while motives are the su- 
preme test of character, conduct is the practical 
test, and is in fact the only test which society as 
& whole can use or understand. For all practical 
purposes then our goal in religious education is 
Christian character, expressed in Christian conduct. 


But character which is anything more than par- 
rot-like imitation, cannot be learned by rote or mem- 
orized like arithmetic or spelling. It must be 
achieved! And while it is true that intellect and 
emotion play an important part in the process of char- 
acter achievement, it is primarily the will which is 
involved, for Christian character is only achieved 
through experience, and only by conduct can it be. 
tested: 


If as we have said, character is our goal in 
religious education, then our curriculum must be one 
which is based upon those known processes by which 
character is achieved. The only process for achiev- 
ing character is by experiences in living the Christian 
life, and our problem in religious education becomes 
one of guiding those experiences. 


Our curriculum in the week day church school, 
in the light of this discussion, will be based upon 
experiences in the child's life (or upon environment 
which will give those experiences), that will produce 
the kind of habits that will be needed as a basis for 
desired ideals and attitudes; for, ideals and attitudes 
are the result of conduct, plus knowledge, and not of 
knowledge alone (as we have seen before), and the con- 
duct element at this point, is the most important. 


The Materials of the Curriculum 
Under the subject-centered theory of the cur- 


riculum, Biblical material was always placed at the 
fore, in any course of study, and what other material 
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might possibly have gained admittance was always of 
secondary importance. 


In the child - thepefeged € centered curriculum, 
the primary material!1) will be the child's experi- 
enced relations with other persons, expressed in con- 
duct, in other words the problems which arise in the 
course of living with other persons. These relation- 
ships will include God, the Father, and all those oth- 
er persons with whom the child comes in contact. fThere 
will also be certain secondary or imaginative materi- 
al, consisting of the experience of others as it bears 
upon the child's own experience and problems, as an 
aid in the solution of those problems. This imagina- 
tive material will be derived from two main sources. 
First, from the Bible come certain experiences that 
will be found eee We must alweys use this 
Biblical material“in the interests of present living. 
we must use it, in dealing with children, as we use 
parts of it ourselves, as a specific help for a spe- 
cific need. The Bible must be used to-help children 
solve their present problems not the problems they 

may possibly have ten years from now. The best guar- 
antee that we have that they will be able to solve the 
problems they may have ten years from now is that they 
are able to solve their problems today. In the second 
place there will be much valuable material which will 
be drawn from the experiences of other. Stories, the 
experiences of other pupils, acquaintances, or teach- 
ers will be faund to be exceedingly worth while. 


The Organization of the Materials of the Curriculum 


Under the subject - Biblical centered tleory 
the materials to be used in the curriculum were or- 
ganized in one of three ways. The first method is 
what for want of a better term may be called the chron- 
Ological organization. (Though a modern student of the 
Bible knows that the order here used was not chrono- 
logical). The material to be studied under this plan 
was organized in the order of the books of the Bible. 


(1) gee - Coe - "A Social Theory of Religious Educa- 
tions" -pp: 196-97 


(2) gee-Coe - "A Social Theory of Religious Educa- 
tion”. p. 114 
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The second method might be called the literary or- 
ganization. In this scheme, the material (mainly 
Biblical, of course) was organized in terms of the 
type of literature it was supposed to be,as--history, 
poetry, wisdom, literature, letters, etc. The third 
method, was the so-called psychological organization, 
in which the material was organized with the thought 
of serving different age proups, by arranging it in 
ascending order from the simpler, easier material,to 
the harder or more complex material, to suit the sup- 
posed mental development of each age,group, or grade. 
As may easily be seen, each of these methods put the 
mastery of a body of material above character forma- 
tion; or assumed character formation as a result of 
a mastery of the material. 


Under the child - activity centered curriculum 
the known needs of the child at a certain age will 
determine the organization of the material of the cur- 
riculum. The child's activities and experiences will 
be the first and most frequently used materials, and 
other materials will be used when they will best fit 
into the situation. This secondary material will al- 
ways be used, not to supply knowledge necessarily, but 
to fill a need in the present experience of the child. 
Materials used in the curriculum will always be or- 
ganized on the law of learning which dictates that we 
shall always proceed: from material which is known to 
that which is unknown, as the latter applies to the 
former. . 


Teaching Methods Under the Subject Centered Curriculum 


Knowledge about the conduct of others, being 
expected to result in similar good conduct on the part 
of the learner, was naturally the center of instruction 
under the subject-centered curriculum, and subject mat- 
ter being the main interest it was always put first, 
last and always as the important thing in teaching. 

In the case of religious instruction this first inter- 
est was of course the Bible. Instruction was based 
upon it and if the experiences of the pupiis or their 
interests coincided with the Bible stories, they were 
used to illustrate or enforce the truths in the Bible. 
The method usually employed was the "direct," or "di- 
dactic” method, either by means of story telling or 

by the question and answer recitation. pager this sys- 
tem it was assumed that to teach implies , tirst 


I ee 
(1) gee: Goe - "A Social Theory of Religious Education" 
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that the teacher imposes his thought and will upon 
the pupil, and second (as we have seen in a previous 
chapter), that the way the child learns to live cor- 
rectly, is by first grasping the thought or reality 
being presented, and then adjusting life to it. 


Teaching Methods Under the New Curriculum 


Christian character, based upon the needs of 
children, and achieved through activity or experience, 
is our aim as we have had occasion to say before. In 
order to arrive at our goal we will have to adopt new 
methods, for the old will not suffice us. 


The method of teaching under the new curricu- 
lum will be "indirect". In the first place it will 
be the "problem solution” method, for the pupils’ 
problems in living will be the point of departure in 
all our teaching and ali other materials and all means 
at hand will be used in an effort to solve those prob- 
lems. In the second place it will be the “project” 
method, which is based upon purposeful. activity on the 
part of the pupils. The teacher will lead the pupils 
in a genuine trial and error method of learning to live. 
They will learn to live the Christian life, and to de- 
sire to live it, by actual experiences in living, not 
by learning about it, or how others did it. Informa- 
tion and motivation there must be necessarily, but the 
main training will be a training or development of the 
will. This means that the method used will be one of 
pupil activity rather than imparting of information. 
The pupils will have a purpose of their own for acquir- 
ing information, and only to serve that purpose will 
information be required. 


Teachers and the New Method 


The validity of the problem project method has 
been amply tested and certified to by public school 
teachers. In fact, it has been used with great suc- 
cess by increasing numbers of advanced church school 
teachers,especially in the junior grades. The use of 
this method requires greater teaching skill than does 
the direct or didactic method, and in order to use it 
effectively, well and modernly trained teachers in our 
week day church schools are necessary. Used by a 
novice, or by one unsympathetic with children and their 
needs, the problem - project method is exceedingly like- 
ly to prove an abject failure. 
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The entire program here suggested is a radical 
departure from existing standards and practice. It 
will take time to put it into operation, but,just as 
it is gradually being effected in our public schools, 
so it is being tried in some of the more forward look- 
ing schools of religion. It is unquestionably the 
Christian basis and method as well as the correct ba- 
sis and method, pedagogically, and as such it is bound 
to win out eventually. 


CHAPTER IV 


Problems of the Curriculum Builder 


: Taking for granted we have arrived at a valid 
basis for the curriculum, there are certain problems 
and factors affecting the curriculum that must be con- 
sidered by those who are engaged in curriculum con- 

struction. 


The Sunday School and the Week Day Church School Cur- 
riculum 


The Sunday school has been long established 
as the primary agency of the Protestant church for 
the religious nurture of its children. 


It has had a great past, and,despite its 
shortcomings,is destined to remain for some time to 
come, one of the chief agencies of the church for 
religious education. This being the case, the 
week day church school, as the more recent institu- 
tion must seek to coordinate its work with that of 


the Sunday school. 


If there is duplication in the work of these 
two agencies, the child will lose interest in his 
work and will become a problem to both. Parents, 
when they realize there is a duplication, will re- 
fuse the release of their children from important 
day school time to attend week day church schools. 


There must be unity and progression! +) in 
the religious education of the child, just as there 
is in publie school education. If this is to be se- 
eured, some method of correlation must be established. 
This is the task of two groups of people--first those 
who are engaged in the construction of curricula for 
both week day church schools and Sunday schools, and 
second the Sunday school and week day church school 
officials in a local community. 
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There have been numerous attempts to solve 
this problem. One of the simplest is that of ex- 
panding the Sunday school lesson to cover also the 
week day sessions. A good example of this plan 
is the Baptist week day series. The plan is prac- 
tical where week day schools are of the local church 
type, but is of doubtful value under other circum- 
stances. Changing the Sunday school curriculum to 
fit the week day curriculum is the plan of the Pres- 
byterians in the Yestminster Series, which use the 
Sunday school for worship, md two additional hours 
during the week, one for information and the other 
for expressional activities. The proponents of 
this plan claim for it considerable success. There 
are gome leaders who claim that this will be the 
ultimate solution of the problem. Still another 
plan is that of ignoring for all practical purposes 
existing Sunday school curricula, and building for 
the week day church schools a distinct supplementary 
curriculum. The Abingdon Series, and many local 
curricula based upon the outlines prodwed by local 
teaching staffs have followed this scheme. A sug- 
eestion that has come to the fore of late (but which 
has so far not been tried in any center for a suf- 
ficient length of time to test its entire validity), 
is that the week day church schools in their curricu- 
lum cover the basic common elements in religion, and 
that the Sunday school stress ecclesiastical factors 
and training in worship. 


(1) In Salina, Kansas, a very practical plan for 
coordination of the week day church school 
work with the work of the Sunday schools has 
been worked out. Each church or denomination 
selects its own curriculum for both week day 
and Sunday work. The community organization 
is simply a promotional agency. This plan 
is, of course, only a variation of the local 
church type of organization, under which there 
is a minimum of difficulty in coordinating the 
work of the two agencies. 
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None of the solutions which have so far been advance 
have been found entirely adequate. Each has some 
merits and some defects. From the standpoint of mod- 
ern educational theory, the suggestion of allowing 
the week day schools to teach the factors common to 
all groups and the Sunday school to teach ecclesias- 
tical elements is perhaps the best. But it has many , 
‘practical drawbacks when an attempt is made to put 
it in operation in any local situation. The Presby- 
terian plan is the most practical for the present. 
But any suggestion or solution will meet with diffi- 
culty somewhere, for the problem is one that will 
never be easily solved so long as men differ in their 
religious opinions and convictions. 


It would seem that the final solution of this 
problem lies in one of two directions. Coordinated 
control of the two institutions, either by local 
church or community units is one. The other is to 
bring people to @ realization that the Sunday school 
is not an educational institution, and never can be,and, 
consequently,to relieve it of all the directly educa- 
tional activities at present a part of its program. 

The first solution,for the present seems the more 
practical. 


The Public School and the Week Day Church School Cur- 
riculum TL 


The interest of public school leaders in re- 
ligious education, and particularly in the week day 
church school movement has been one of sincerity and 
long standing devotion, as is evidenced by the activ- 
ity of school men in starting the movement for week 
day church schools in certain communities and by the 
increasing number of public school teachers who are 
going over into week day church school work as the 
field develops. The public school is interested in 
the moral and religious welfare of the children it 
is dealing with. The week day church school should 
recognize this interest and reciprocate by cooperating, 
wherever possible. ‘The one big problem which the two 
agencies must face together is that of coordination 
of time and curriculum. 


(a) "The Church School Magazine"-lMay,1921-p.357 
(bo) "The Church School Magazine"- September, 
1922 -Article by Peters:-"Week-Day Reli- 
gious Education and the Publie School”. 
{c) Sope:-"Week Day Religious Education” - 
Pp. 29-55. = 


(1) see - 
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In communities where week day church schools 
do not operate on released school time, the problem 
is not so acute as it is elsewhere. But even in 
such cases there must be every precaution taken that 
there be no duplication of materials in the work of 
the church schools and public schools. Standards in 
the church schools must be equal to those in the pub- 
lic schools if the church schools are to command the 
interest and respect of the pupils and the respect 
of public school authorities. 


Mhere week day church schools operate on re- 
leased, public school time, there is always 4 prob- 
lem of relationship between the two institutions be- 
cause, public school officials feel that they are en- 
titled to see that the pupils released are getting as 
well considered a curriculum as though they stayed in 
publie school; that the methods of teaching in the 
chureh schools are equal to those used in public 
schools; and that the training of teachers in the week 
day church schools is equal to that of public school 
teachers. Furthermore, where pupils attend week day 
church schools during released time, they more thor- 
oughly compare the work of the week day church schools 
and the public schools than under other circumstances, 
and the comparison must be favorable if the church 
schools are to maintain the pupils' respect. 


While it is true, that the solution of this 
problem is largely a }ocal matter, and must of neces~ 
sity be settled in the last analysis by local leaders 
of church and public schools, it must also be the con- 
cern of those engaged in curriculum construction. 

When the problem of duplication of teaching material 
igs involved the curriculum builder may have a large 
share in coordinating the work of church and public 
schools. In Oregon the problem of coordination in 
the public schools is practically eliminated because 
curriculum material is the same throughout all schools 
of the state. It is sent out by the State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, and great care is exer- 
cised to avoid duplication of subject matter. 


The best solution of the problem of correla- 
tion between the work of week day church schools and 
public schools (where the church schools are operated 
on released time), seems to be to allow the local 
Board of Education to first regulate or set up stand- 
erds of teacher training; second,supervise methods 
of teaching; and third, to act as, or to supply coun- 
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“cil to church school officials regarding the method 
or pedagogical organization of the curriculum to be 
followed by the church schools. But these rights of 
the Board of Education should be paralleled by an 
understanding between the two groups stipulating that 
the church schools shall not be hampered regarding 
content of the curriculum, or development of teaching 
and organization along the best,modern, educational 
lines. In otler words, where a local Board of Kdu- 
cation or school officials proved conservative in 
their outlook, such conservatism on their part would 
not be allowed to hamper the church schools in using 
the most modern methods of teaching or in experiment- 
ing along lines that they might consider valid. 


Week Day Church School Teachers and the Curriculum 


Recent studies by leading experts in the field 
of educational research have shown conclusively that 
there is no teaching method or device that can off- 
set the paramount importance in any program of educa- 
tion of a teacher who is well trained, and possessed 
of a compelling personality. The use of motion pic- 
tures, the project method, trips and excursions, etc., 
as an aid in teaching all fail to increase or speed 
up the learning process, lacking a good teacher; while 
a teacher with a compelling personality and determina- 
tion and enthusiasm,,can by the use of any or no de- 
vice, secure results that are little short of remark- 
able. 


This being true, those who are guiding the 
week day church school movement must use great care 
in selecting teachers. Each local Board of Religious 
Education, or Director, should set up certain educa- 
tional standards for teachers in the system and ad- 
here to them as closely as possible. This means us- 
ing trained, experienced teachers,wherever available, 
and filling in with untrained teachers only when ab- 
solutely necessary. 


Teachers who are actually in service in week 
day church schools are of two classes, those who give 
full time and those who give part time. The first 
class is largely recruited from the ranks of trained, 
public school teachers, who are paid a salary equal 
or nearly equal to that paid public school teachers 
of equal experience in that locality. In the second 
class are to be found pastors, directors of religious 
education in local churches, married ex-school teach- . 
ers, college students, and those who have no training 
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or experience other than Sunday school teaching. 

In most cases this group is paid by the hour or a 
small monthly salary but some work on an entirely 
voluntary basis. It is usually true that better 
work can be demanded and produced where part-time 
teachers are paid, even though the. stipend be small. 


Those engaged in the task of curriculum con- 
struction must consider the type of teachers en- 
gaged in week day church school work when organiz- 
ing courses of study. Educational standards must 
be kept high, but as long as some untrained teach- 
ers have to be used, help must be given them. At 
the same time freedom must be allowed to the teach- 
er who possesses ability and initiative. 


Buildings, Equipment md the Curriculum(1) 


A great deal has been said about Mark Hopkins 
On one end of a log and a pupil on the other end 
constituting an ideal school. From such a statement 
one would be led to suppose that all the equipment 
that is necessary in a school is a log. Perhaps that 
is true where Mark Hopkins is teacher, and where 
there is only one pupil, but unfortunately there are 
few teachers like Mark Hopkins, and each usually has 
forty pupils, instead of one. (It is interesting to 
observe that the institute Hopkins founded today has 
one of the finest equipments in the country.) Such 
being the case, it becomes necessary to have adequate 
buildings and equipment to aid the teaching-learning 
process, and week day church schools are no exception 


to the rule. 


Week day church schools, being as yet in their 
infancy, and not overly well financed, are using meny 
sorts of buildings as places of meeting. Perhaps the 
majority are meeting in church buildings, using rooms 
which were not primarily intended for class room pur- 
poses. Some of these church buildings, however, are 
admirably built and equipped for class room work. In 
some centers, where the local Board of Education is 
particularly favorable to the week day church school 
movement, and where state law does not preclude such 
use, church schools are using regular public school 


(1) see - Gope -Week Day Religious Education, pp.26-29 
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buildings. Such use is usually limited to hours 
before or after school. In all cases the right to 
use the school rooms is paid for in regular rental 
or by fees for heat, light and yeni tor ervice. 
Schools in some centers own their own 1} buildings 
and equipment, and in others, rent stores or halls 
and remodel them into class rooms. 


Whee re children have to be dealt with in large 
numbers, equipment (or lack of it), makes a profound 
difference in the effectiveness of teaching proce- 
dure. This holds true for week day church schools 
as well as for public schools. Equipment affects 
not only teaching procedure but the curriculum upon 
which teaching is based. Week day church schools, 
if they are to function effectively, must be pro- 
vided with comfortable chairs and tables, or desks; 
adequate blackboard space, maps and charts; pencils 
and paper, text-books and Bibles; while a piano,sand 
tables and other helps will be found an invaluable 
assistance. No Board of Education would ask a pub- 
lic school teacher to attempt to get along in her 
work without these things. Why should we ask the 
week day church school teacher (whose work is 
as important as that of the public school teacher) to 
work with inadequate equipment, and then expect good 
results? No matter how well organized a curriculum a 
school may have, lacking proper equipment that cur- 
riculum can not be exnected to function properly; and, 
if the curriculum is considered as sone thing more than 
@ mere accumulation of facts, proper equipment is es- 
pecially necessary for its fulfilment. 


The best curricula for week day church schools 
will presuppose adequate equipment. Curriculum build- 
ers will find their work thwarted unless there are 
proper housing accommodations and equipment to carry 
out the ideals of the curriculum. Therefore those 
who are employed in curriculum construction must urge © 
the raising of standards, at this point. Financial 
limitations, at this stage in the development of week 
day church schools, will make it necessary to con- 
struct curricula that will help especially thae 
schools which as yet cannot afford full equipment. 


(1) This is true in part of the Gary church schools, 
while under the Utah plan (Mormon church) the 
week day church schools have separate buildings 
adjacent to the public school plant. 
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Such courses of study, it should be distinctly un- 
derstood are in no sense a proper substitute for 
curricula which are planned for use under normal 
conditions with adequate equipment. 


Denominational and Ecclesiastical Differences and 
he Curriculum 


The conflict between fundamentalism and modern- 
ism is one that is as old as humanity itself. MThrough- 
out recorded history we find that there have been ai? 
ferences in religious opinion among men. It is prob- 
able that differences there always will be, not only 
in regard to theological convictions, but in regard 
to forms of worship and ecclesiastical organization. 
These differences have always been a source of fric- 
tion between men, varying in degree at different times 
and in different localities. It is small wonder then, 
that we find this old, yet ever new problem facing us 
as we plan the work of our week day church schools. 

In some centers it takes one form; in others, another. 
In some cases certain denominations line up as funda- 
mentalists and others as modernists or liberals. At 
times, the scope of the probiem is restricted to-a 
Single denomination, in which doctrinal differences 
cause dissension within the group. Or, it may be pure- 
ly an ecclesiastical problem, in which the differences 
of opinion are limited to forms of worship or govern- 
ment. No matter what form the problem may assume it 
may, and often does lead to untold ill-feeling in a 
community or within a group. 


And furthermore, this problem most certainly 
has its effect upon week day church schools if they 
are organized within a community where such a prob- 
lem exists. Such differences of opinion are fre- 
quently a cause of constant dissatisfaction with the 
curriculum of the week day church schools, by some 
faction in the community, and, under such circun- 
stances, there is a rapid changing of the curriculum 
as different groups come into power. There is also a 
tendency under such conditions toward a lowering of 
educational standards in the curriculum and teaching 
procedure in an attempt to steer clear of doctrinal 
and ecclesiastical differences. In other words, the 
whole curriculum and plan of procedure is "watered 
down" and “doctored” to a point where it will offend 
no one, and as a result it often pleases no one. 
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There have been several attempts to solve this 
problem, which is indeed an important one. ‘The easi- 
est and perhaps the most prevalent plan is to have 
each church run its own school, with no attempt to co- 
operate with other schools or churches, even within a 
Single denomination. A variation of this same general 
method is found in Salina, Kansas, where each church 
has its own school and curriculum (except where more 
- than one church of a single denomination unite), but 
ali churches work together in promoting week day church 
schools. Still another scheme is to have a general com- 
munity system of week day church schools, with those 
schools in denominations that cannot cooperate 
federated with the community schools for purnoses of 
promotion. Another solution to the problem which has 
been suggested is to allow the week day church schools 
to teach those elements in religion that are common to 
all groups, and to have the Sunday schools stress the 
particular points wherein a certain church differs 
from the majority. 


The last plan mentioned, from an educational 
point of view, is the best solution to the problem, be- 
cause it brings all denominations together in the task 
of religious education by having all unite in the teach- 
ing of those elements which are common to all, but at 
the same time this plan does not preclude the teaching 
of special views. But,while this plan is ideally the 
best,it is practically the most difficult. Nevertheless, 
it will work, if it is given a fair trial. 


The solutions enumerated here do not exhaust the 
possibilities, and the problem is one that is not solved 
to the satisfaction of many. 


This problem of reconciling divergent views must 
constantly enter into the labors of the curriculum 
builder. We must realize that a plan that proves prac- 
tical in one community will not necessarily be satis- 
factory to another. Each must work out its own solu- 
tion in the light of local circumstances. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


Curriculum construction is one of the most 
pressing problems at present confronting religious 
educators. Especially is there a need for clear 
thinking when the basis and objectives which de- 
termine the construction of the curriculum are be- 
ing considered. The factors to be taken into ac- 
count.are unnumbered and the task is a difficult 
one. There is both opportunity and need for more 
study and experimentation in this field. 


As a result of the studies embodied in this 
paper, there are a few conclusions which may be of 
value to those who are for the first time consider- 
ing this problem. 


1. As Week Day Religious Education is at 
present the most rapidly growing division 
of Religious Education, there is special 
need for study and experimentation in the 
field of curriculum construction aft this 
point. 


2. The majority. of curricula in use in week 
day chureh schools are based upon the "ideo- 
motor” theory, and have as their objective, 
Biblical knowledge. 


o. There have been few attempts at curriculum 
construction with a view to. supplying the 
needs of week day church schools, and such 
curricula as are in existence are inadequate. 


4. There must be a new basis and objective for 
the curriculum of Week Day Religious Education. 


5. The basis of the curriculum should be pupil 
self-activity or experience based upon the 
known needs of the child. 


6. The objective of the curriculum should be 
Christian character, arrived at by learning 
to will and to live the Christian way of life. 


7. There are certain practical problems which 
the curriculum builder must take into considera- 
tion when working at his task, such as:- the 
correlation of the work of the Week Day Church 
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School with that of the Sunday Schoo} and 
Public School; buildings and equipment in 
their relation to the curriculum; teachers 
and the curriculum; and differing theolog- 
ical and ecclesiastical opinions and the 
curriculum. 
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